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THE NATION 
12 February 1980 


THE AGENCY’S BILL 
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UNLEASHES 
THE C.I.A. 

The CIA. has spied on our own people. The 
F.B.l. 'has committed burglaries. . . . This is a 
time for change in our country. I don ’t want the 
people to change. I want the Government to 

change. 

-Jimmy Carter, Dallas, September 24, 1976 

GEORGE LARDNER Jr. 

Television crews and Congressional aides squeezed 
up against one another in a Senate hearing room 
last month for a bizarre lesson in semantics. The 
drive for “reform” of the Central lnte hgence 
Agency and the rest of the nation’s intelligence 
community had taken a new turning, as Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan proceeded to demon- 
strate at a crowded press conference. 

It was the day after President Carter’s State of 
the Union Message with its alarums over the Per- 
sian Gulf and what Carter called “unwarranted 
restraints” on our intelligence-gathering activi- 
ties. Moynihan and six colleagues— four Republi- 
cans and two Democrats— seized on the occasion 
to introduce what they christened the Intelli- 
gence Reform Act of 1980. Simply put, the pro- 
posal amounts to an official secrets act. It would 
enable the C.l.A. to close the door on most of its 
misdeeds, past, present or anticipated. It would 
repeal the law governing covert operations and 
lift Congressional restraints in effect for the past 
six years. It would provide for the prosecution of 
citizens who disclose certain information, even if 

it is in the public domain. 

Moynihan, of course, characterized the meas- 
ure differently. It was simply a modest beginning, 
he said— a three-part proposal that “should be 
seen as but the first blocks in the reconstruction 
of our intelligence community, not the final etji- 


rw “ “For too long,” Moynihan continued, ”wc have seen | 
[“ ut own nation a thrai to oor libunte which, more Prop- 
ough. to be seen in places outside our co.ntrj Stmpb 

staled, we have enemies in the world. Ins 

|U« r 1 A which threatens democracy 
The speech was vintage Moynihan. Butahe bill, known* 

C 2216 could have been written by the C.I.A.— as maeea 
much of “was. Moynihan seemed chagrined by a roponer 
question to that effect, unti, an aide informed the Senior 
that not a few of the provisions had come from c l ;*- h 
quarters in Langley. Virginia. Whereupon live 

“umphed that he saw nothmg wrong with .that. *e tave 
made no effort to exclude them, he said of the C-.1LA. 
draftsmen Senator Malcolm Wallop, a co-sponsor of the 
22 ^e canid it “normal procedure” for a bilUf-tmga 
Government agency. Neither dwelt on what tha. did to 

W °With iK war talk bubbling around Washington, hov 
ever it is comforting to dream that the C.I.A. can magically 
« back from the brink. The Moynihan bill has an orm- 

especially been on giving the Agency a fl «f jjand for “ ,er ' 
actions, in a harking back to "the “f, 5 ’ °''t“ 
>«0s and 

rs oSin in Guatemala and finally plunged us into the 
Bav of Pigs The new drive has raised speculation about the 
possibility of covert aid to the Moslem «be|s m Af ghw«; 
star* — as though overt aid were somehow unthinkable. See* 

cy is more beguiling. It 

whether we really want to go to war a° . . , 

Although the crisis in Iran and the Sovtel tnv^on o 
Afghanistan have solidified the new mood, it has been 
building for some time, beginning, m faa wuh the ma 
days of the Senate and House investigations of 975-76 into 
the C i.A.’s and the Federal Bureau of Investigates ex- 
cesses in the name of national security. A new rule of la 
was promised. The only result was the creation of the per- 
manent Senate and House intelligence committees, which 
were assigned the task of supervising America s spies and 
counterspies. They quickly fell prey to the Washington rule , 
that the ^regulators shall lie down with the regulated and 
became even more secretive. The two committees have pro- 
duced only one law of any significance: a statute s«ungupa 
special court that issues secret warrants permuting e,ecl ~ \ 
surveillance of American citizens m national security cases- . 
The chairman of the Senate Select Committee : on^nUh;. 
eence Birch Bayh, hailed its passage in 1978 as a land 
mark* in the development of effective legal sa.eguards or 
constitutional rights.” He predicted that it would 
way for enactment of a comprehensive legislative charter to 
govern the U.S. intelligence community. 
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Th; President who said he wanted “the Government to 
change” promised a charter, too. He assigned Vice Presi- 
dent Mondale as his point man, charged with the task of 
producing controls that the intelligence agencies could 
digest. They digested Mondale instead. The Vice President 
turned out to be so ineffectual — and so inattentive — that he 
launched the Caner-Mondale re-election effort last year 
unaware that the charter legislation had yet to be sent to ; 
Capitol Hill. This lapse caused some embarrassment when 
Mondale opened the campaign last September in Florida 
and listed reform of the intelligence agencies as one of the 
Administration’s accomplishments. He professed surprise 
on being told .by a reporter, after the speech, that the C.l.A. 
charter had not yet been introduced. He promised the 
reporter an interview on the subject. Then he went on to 
California to tel! a crowd there that “we have proposed 
legislation for charters for the F.B.l. and the C.l.A.” Mon- 
dale subsequently declined to be interviewed about the mat- 
ter. “He just feels he has had no time to focus on it,”- a 
spokesman said. 

Then came Iran and Afghanistan. The Administration 
began pressing hard for one of the C.I.A.’s long-stated ob- 
jectives: repeal of the Hughes-Ryan amendment governing 
covert operations. (See editorial, “Leash the C.I.A.,” The 
Nation , January 26.) Suddenly, the new vogue word was 
“revitalization” of the C.I.A. 

An irony of the alleged dismantling of the Agency as a 
result of the 1975-76 investigations is that the two most 
significant reforms were enacted before the exposes took 
place. Ond was the Hughes-Ryan amendment, which Con- j 
gress tacked onto the 1974 Foreign Assistance Act following 
a furor over C.l.A. activities in Chile. The amendment pro- 
vided that covert action — “other than activities intended 
solely for obtaining necessary intelligence”— could be 
undertaken onlv if the President finds each such operation 

“important to the national security” and reports it “in a 
timely fashion ... to the appropriate committee of the 
Congress." (“Covert action,” as the Senate intelligence 
committee puts it, “is defined as clandestine activity de- 
signed to influence foreign governments, events, organiza- 
tions or persons in support of U.S. foreign policy in such a 
way that the involvement of the U.S. Government is not ap- 
parent. In its attempts directly to influence events, it is dis- 
tinguishable from clandestine intelligence gathering— often 
referred to as espionage.”) 

The C.l.A. has been railing against the rule ever since, de- 
nouncing it as an invitation to leaks since it requires reports 
to eight Congressional committees — the Foreign Affairs, 
Armed Services, Appropriations and Intelligence commit- 
tees of both House and Senate. By Moynihan’s arithmetic, 
that means disclosure to “some 180 legislators and almost as 
many staff’ whenever the C.l.A. undertakes a mission out- 
side the realm of intelligence collection. 


Actually, the circle of lawmakers privy td such secrets is 
much more limited. On some of the committees, only the 
ranking members are informed. On the intelligence commit- 
tees, which would continue to receive reports of “substan- 
tial” undertakings under the Moynihan bill, only the mem- 
bers plus a few top aides are apprised. What seems to bother 
the C.l.A. most about Hughes-Ryan is the restraint it im- 
poses. According to Senator Walter Huddleston, the Agency 
has decided against some projects — and modified others 
— out of fear of disclosure. 

With characteristic understatement, Huddleston, a rank- 
ing member of the Senate intelligence committee, allows 
that such restraint may have been “a good thfng.” He also 
told a reporter that he knows of no leaks that could defi- 
nitely be blamed on Hughes-Ryan. The risks of disclosure 
by Congress have, in any case, always been exaggerated. A 
1971 C.l.A. study found that only one of every twenty 
serious leaks of information come from Capitol Hill. Most 
of them can be traced to high-level Administration officials, 
to the Pentagon and to the intelligence and diplomatic com- 
munities. In the early 1970s, there were an estimated 
400,000 to 500,000 people within the executive branch 
alone who were cleared for top secret information. 

Moynihan’s proposed Intelligence Reform Act of 1980 
would do much more than restrict the reporting of what 
used to be called “dirty tricks” to the House and Senate in- I 
telligence committees. It would also restore, at least to a Iim- i 
ited extent, the doctrine of Presidential “deniability,” 
whereby the Chief Executive could disclaim any knowledge 
of such undertakings. The President would have to approve j 
only those covert operations involving “substantial re- | 
sources or risks.” The National Security Council would pass 
on the rest, and these would not have to be reported to any ■ 
Congressional committee at all. “You can defeat the pur- 
pose of reporting by reporting too much,” Moynihan de- 
clared in justification of this provision. “We are requiring 
he reporting of events we will really pay attention to.” 

The other key reform proposed by Moynihan and com- 
pany involves the Freedom of Information Act (F.O.I.A.), . 
vhich has had the C.l.A. grumbling ever since it was forced 
to comply with it under a series of amendments Congress 
enacted in 1974. Until then, C.l.A. documents could be 
automatically withheld from public scruuny simply by invo- 
cation of the “national security” exemption, but Congress ! 
changed the rule by providing that the reasons for such ; 
secrecy could be challenged in court. It also set down dead- 
lines for compliance. I 

To hear the C.l.A. tell it, the information released has j 
been thoroughly inconsequential. “fT]he information fur- j 
nished is almost always fragmentary and is often mislead- 
ing,” C.l.A. Deputy Director Frank C. Carlucci argued last 
August in a letter to the White House Office of Manage- 1 
ment and Budget. “Therefore the information is more often I 
than not of little use to the recipient.” Never mind that the ' 
law has produced volume after volume about the assassina- 1 
tion of President Kennedy, the C.l.A. ’s controversial drug- 
testing programs and its illegal domestic spying operations. 
Never mind that the documents released under the F.O.I.A. 
show far more extensive surveillance than even the Rockefel- 
ler Commission was told about. 
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Carlucci asked for the Carter Administration’s support of 
a measure that would put most C.l.A. files beyond the p e 
of the F.O.l.A. The “loss to the public from the removal ot 
these files from the F.O.l.A. process,” he maintained, 
"would be minimal.” Carlucci has acknowledged that the 
CIA can protect its legitimate secrets under the Freedom 
of information Act as irstands, but the Agency contends 
that the law is still “inappropriate, unnecessary . . . ana 
harmful” because its sources abroad remain fearful ot 

disclosure. ... • 

Despite the Agency’s claim that what it releases is of little 

use,” it complains that anyone, including avowed enemies 
like former C.l.A. officer Philip Agee, can ask for its docu- 
ments. In fact, the C.l.A. treats many requests cavalierly- 
ignoring some, “losing” others, delaying sail more— but it 
insists on assigning four people to Agee’s petitions as a P.R. 
eimmick to dramatize its complaint about the law. Ordinary 
citizens get no such consideration, but that inconsistency 
doesn’t seem to bother the C.I.A.’s allies in Congress. 
“Modification of the Freedom of Information Act makes 
sense,” Wallop intoned at the press conference with Moym- 
han “Coneress never intended that the American taxpayers 
should pay to provide Philip Agee with four full-ume 
research assistants within the C.I.A., but that is precisely 
what happened under the law in 1978.” ' 

The C.I.A.’s proposal— drafted by Langley and intro- 
duced by Moynihan word for word as part of his bill— 
would permit general freedom of information requests only 
for what Carlucci called “finished intelligence products. 

For the rest of its files, only American citizens could apply 
and they could ask, Carlucci said, only for “what, if any, 
information we have on them personally.” 

That may touch off a stiff fight. “All properly classified 
information is protected under the law now,” says the 
American Civil Liberties Union’s legislative representauve, 
Jerry Berman. “None of it has leaked out under F.O.l.A. 
Vital secrets have been lost to spies, but not under the Free- 
dom of Information Act.” ' 

The last of the “modest measures” (Wallop’s phrase) in 
the joint Moynihan-C.I.A. package could prove even more 
controversial. It was actually drafted by C.I.A. lawyers and 
staffers of the House Select Committee on intelligence and 
introduced in the House last year as a' separate measure by 
all fourteen members of the committee, It would make it a 
crime to disclose the names of C.I.A. operatives stationed 
abroad— even if the disclosure came after the agent had 

returned home. , 

The stiffest penalties in the bill — ten years in prison and a 
550,000 fine— would be imposed on offenders who have had 
authorized access to classified information— former C.l.A. 
employees, for example. Others, such as journalists, would 
face a year in prison and a S5,000 fine if the Government 
could show they intended “to impair or impede the foreign 
intelligence activities of the United States.” The proposal 
even amtains a little fillip designed to overcome a World 
War U-era court decision that barred an espionage prosecu- 
tion for sending material already published in U.S. news- 


papers and magazines to Germany. Unaer the new oil., u 
would still be a crime to “disclose” a name taken from 
public sources-for instance, an old State Department bio- 
graphical register-so long as the Government was sol 
“taking affirmative measures to conceal such individual 
intelligence relationship to the United States.” * j 

The C l A has depicted this proposal as being aimed sole- 
tv at Acee and an anti-C.l.A. “coterie dedicated to exposing 
the names of agents,” but it would clearly have a much 
broader impact. (See editorial. “Naming Names,’ The A <a- , 
Hon , December 1, 1979.) “There's a lot of intelligent people : 
who think the bill is unconstitutional ” said one House 
lawyer. “1 said intelligent people, not intelligence people. 
Sometimes there’s a' diffcrcr.. .. .... I 

The Carter Administration has already given its blessings - 
to the three-part package as part of the long-promised char- j 
ter for the C.l.A., but there are few officials who think that ; 
so comprehensive a measure stands a chance of enactment, j 
The charter, moreover, has been evolving from a strict code j 
of conduct for the intelligence community into a license for j 
wide-rangifig secret activities with few blanket prohibitions, j 
Still to be introduced at-this writing, it would, lor instance, j 
ban assassinations but impose no penalties on those who ig- ! 
nore the injunction. If would also sanction everything from ; 
burglaries to wiretapping of law-abiding Americans abroad, 
so long as the Government thinks some important informa- 

tion might be acquired. - j 

Huddleston still hopes to get a charter through the Sen- > 
ate, rather than just the Moynihan bill, S. 2216, but he; 
agrees that in its present mood the House will give the- 
C.l.A. only the cold-war rearmament of S. 2216. The char- 1 , 
ter might get bogged down in election-year rhetoric and be- \ 
sides, the C.l.A. can burgle abroad right now, without hav- ; 
ing to meet statutory standards for breaking and entering, i 
As a result, Huddleston isn’t even sure he can get a char- , 
ter reported out of his own Senate intelligence committee.! 
Moynihan, Wallop and two other sponsors of S. 2216, Sen- j; 
ators Henry M. Jackson and John H. Chafee, all sit on the. 
same panel. As chairman of the subcommittee on charters . 
and guidelines, Huddleston could bottle up S. 2216 and in- ; 
sist on taking it from there only as part of an overall charter. J 
But he says he doesn’t intend to try that gambit. He plans to'! 
report out both S. 2216 and a comprehensive charter, and j 
then let the full -committee make up its mind. 

Administration insiders say the Carter White House isn t 
going to push hard for “a full charter” either. Who ever 
said the C.l.A. did anything really, wrong anyway? Jimmy ^ 
Who? D 1 
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THE BOSTON GLOBE 
12 February 1980 



intelligence agencies 


After yearso^ debate, four leaders of the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence have introduced charter legis- , 
lation for US “intelUgenca”^ agencies/ that, if enacted, 
would give congressional sanction, to the unnecessary 
and unwarranted intrusion of such-agencies into the pri- 
vate lives of Americans. * - - t., ; " * ; , . - :■* 

— The direction the bill takes is signaled by the title giv- 
en to the crucial section of-the bill. In earlier drafts, it 
was referred to as the “rights of Americans” section; now 
it is more blandly titled “standards' for national intelli- 
gence activities ” ... 

-■ Hidden behind that statutory’ masic' are provisions 
that would allow intelligence , agencies in the United- 
States to engage in mail openings and surreptitious en- 
tries without having demonstrated probable cause that 
the subjects of the search are engaged in a crime. And 
overseas, American citizens would be subject to such in- 
vestigations merely if the President determines that they 
have information vital to the national security of the na- ’ 
lion. Americans advising OPEC countries on oil produc- 
tion or journalists who have conducted interviews with 
foreign officials might be subjected to- investigations • 
which, under similar circumstances, would be abhorrent 
in this country. ’ ' 

These provisions are hardly in accord with the repeat- 
ed declarations of such people as Vice President Mondale, 
Sen. Church and many others that Americans should not 
be subjected to intrusive surveillance unless they are sus- 
pected of a crime. < ■ " 

In the years since revelations about the extent of the 


surveillance of Americans by American intelligence! 
agencies was first revealed and calls for sweeping reform! 
were heard, a new national mood — one more sympathet-i 
"ic to intelligence operations — has evolved. The events in 
Iran and Afghanistan have heightened what, in this con- 
text, might be called the counter reformation although no 
one has said how a free-wheeling intelligence operation 
might have aided American interests in either situation. 

The nation would be ill-advised to bow to the emo- 
tions of the moment and to leave the intelligence agen- 
cies on a looser leash than even current presidential ex- 
ecutive orders now permit — as both the Intelligence 
"'Committee senators and the President himself apparent- 
ly want to do. 

^The President was probably right in his State of the 
Union call for restrictions on the number of members of 
Congress* who need be informed about covert activities. 
Ironically, on this point the four senators who introduced! 
the charter legislation the other day may not have gone 
far enough. They would require all members of the House 
and Senate intelligence committees to be briefed on all 
covert activities and eight members to be forewarned 
even in a national emergency. / - " • j 

In seeking to grant the CIA a virtual blanket exemp-! 
tion from the Freedom of Information Act and in propos- 1 
ing rather loose standards for the use of investigative] 
techniques that are inherently troubling, the Senate pro-| 
posal seems better designed to protect the prerogatives of J 
Congress than the rights of Americans. - I 
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Easing of Curbs! 

-v. . w s . . ■ -.-i w« . > *."i ,*>•? *r *v 'Or' • 

WMZ1 

r&W&b ROBERT C. TOTH v. -| > 

"S'." frj 

f Washington— S purred by ■ the 
Persian Gulf crises; the Senate Intel- 
ligence. Committee on- Friday pro-; 
posed a- comprehensive- charter that 
would spell out in law do’s, and dooits 
Tor U.S. intelhgenceagencies that are 
now specified only Jn presidential di-^ 
rectives. A Hji |v 1 .• - • i * 

' The proposal,, .introduced in -the 
Senate' with, bipartisan* support. and 
with . President Carter’s “virtually 
complete. agreement's comes aitec 
live years of deliberations, over Cen- 
tral'Intelligence Agency abuses-butj 
only - a> few- months : after turmoil mj 
Iran and Afghanistan led to demands* 
thatthe CIA be,“unleashed.’f -A f. j 

Y bi^i’ libertarian-groups fibinediate- 1 
ly denounced, the measure as an ■invi- 
tation r to ; new ^Intelligence -.abuses. 
Some intelligence officials- contended, 
on 'the other handii that the charter 
was too restrictive- in some respects.^* 

1 : Carter is, understood^ have corn*-; 
plained- to senators during, the final, 
attempt to reach' agreement on thei 
legislation last week that one of its 
provisions would have adversely ay 
fected efforts to bring home pie sixj 
Americans who had sought refuge inj 
the Canadian Embassy in Tehran. A 3 

f The President^was quoted by '.UW 
formed sources as ‘ saying , that-^B 
would not hav^been able to do halt 
the things I did", to- that situation, i£ 
theY provision, had. -been: in ofiect^ 
There was no further elaboration.^ * ] 
%The provision in question would re-} 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 
9 February 1980 

; quire the President to- give' “prior notification” of any j 
.covert action by U.S. intelligence agencies to the Senate', 
'and House /Intelligence committees. The Administration' , 
believes that this is almost equivalent to “prior approval, j 
which borders on a.veto power for the committees, accord- J 
‘ing to an intelligence official. • ' . i 

Instead, the Administration would prefer to keep the 
present “timely notification" of secret activities ordered by j 
the President. The requirement usually has meant notifi- 
cation within 48 hours of the President signing a ‘.‘finding" j 
thaUuthorizessuchactivity/;^ . J 

Sen.. Walter D.' Huddleston (D-Ky.), chairman of the . 
Senate's intelligence subcommittee on legislation and chief j 
architect of the proposed charter, said the dispute over ; 
“prior" vs. “timely’’ notification was the major exception to , 
Outer's general endorsement of the bill 
..But Huddleston said’ the committee believes covert ! 
operations are so risky that an Administration would bene- 1 
fit from- the advice and counsel of the congressional com- ; 
mittees before such operations are begun. - 
/- Moreover, . he told reporters, “there is a strong reeling : 
among senators that if we are going, to try to control intel- 
ligence abuses by congressional oversight, there would ce 
a gaping hole-left unless we get ‘prior notification. - ^ 

; pther key provisions of the charter would: ; v:'-,! .f A’.v 

' /^-Reduce from eight to two thenumber of congressional ; 
committees to which covert activities . must be. reported. 
More than 150 congressmen and their staffs now theoreti- i 
tally have access to information which, if leaked deliber- 
ately or by accident, could jeopardize the lives. of U.S.; 
agents or the national security, the Carter Administration 

has saii ‘ ^ - Yv.- T v ' r • • • *-j 

—Make -available to the two intelligence committees, 
“any information' in intelligence files. The Administration 
obiects to this sweeping provision as a violation of execu-. 
tive privilege-the Administration's right to keep certain, 
information confidential r as well.as a risk to sensitive m-- 

' Exempt the CIAfrom responding to-Freedom oTInfor- 
mation Act requests except those for data about the indivi- 
dual applying -for- itY Abuses, including, .requests from ' 
foreign governments* and their inteUigence agencies, re- , 
quire this change; Huddleston said. v -**• y - • - i 

-Ban the. use .by. inteUigence agents of .the covers of t 
journalist, clergyman or academic, but not .employment of 
such bona fide professionals as agents under, contract and , 
under strict guidelines. At present, the. CIA directormust | 
personally approve any exception to the rule against using ^ 

lect in teUig ence information that innocents Americansdiv-^ 
ing abroad may possess unwittingly. Butthis could be done 
only if the Prudent personally found its essential to the. 
national interest and if a special co^ . of judges approved 
the techniques in advance. ’ t • ' 

> - The charter is expected to be approved by the Senate; 
tljis year 
measure. 
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PROVIDENCE BULLETIN (R .1. ) 



VBy STEPHEN M. BARON ^ 
JoornaWofiftto WnMagioii Barwn ^ 

WASHINGTON ~ Sen.- John H l Cha- 
fee joined' Sen- Daniel P. Moynihan,J> 
NY, and five other senators yesterday" id 
calling for legislative: changes that would 
limit outside access to CIA* files, slash the 
number of congressional panels entitled 
to briefings on the agency's covert activi- 
ties, and impose criminal penalties for 
blowing the* cover of intelligence- agents 
working abroad. 

The- senators' ^news^ ^conferences an- 
nouncing the introduction of the-legisla- 
tion came less than a day after President 
Carter told Congress the agency must be 
freed from, “unwarranted restraints” and 
that controls- on, sensitive intelligence in- 
formation must be tightened.- ^ ^ 

White House press secretary ■ Jody 
Powell said the administration hoped to 
send its proposals to Congress; within a 
few weeks. The administration has been 


oftheinteili 


gence Committee,, 1 contended" that ^Con, 
gress had overreacted to past* abuses by 
the agency and that it-wasnow necessary 
to correct tMs.irabalanceJ^ 

■ He and others^said: some- laws' were 


working with Congress for three years oni 
a proposed charter spelling out whaLthe 
agency can and can’t do; and Powell indi- 
cated the two branches of government 
were nearing_agreement But the senator^ 
said something had tabe done immediate- 
ly to bolster the-igency- v -p: 

. In a statement released at the news 
conference, Moynihan. ' a. member of ; the 
Senate- Intelligence Committee, said^For 
too long; we havfrseeitm our own nation 
a threat’ to our : liberties- which,.' more! 
properly, ought - to- bei seen- iit-places out- 
side our/«ountiy^Slmpfy ; J|te!^^l»w 
enemies im the worli 
Z “It is-the KGB;. not:the : -CIAi:which 
threatens: democracy^ 

CHAFEE, alsoamem 


making the agency less than willing to irw 
dulge in covert actions and. that the legis- 
lation introduced: yesterdays would, help 
COITCCt- tills— r . <j-fV * T . V3 *-• * «•> f srsr\i \ 

Chafee cited the.Hiighes-Ryan amend- 
ment to the Foreign Assistance Act as an 
example: of a law- that : needed to be 
changed,: -Thar-am^cnt^gass^n 



1974, limitS’ covert, actions in foreign 
countries to those deemed important by 
the President. The amendment further re- 
quiresrthe Presidents brief eight com- 
mittees of Congress on such activities “in 
a timely, fashion ” %\ ; { — . --'3 
The senators indicated the amendment* 
discourages the agency front taking on 
some sensitive tasks, possibly in conjunc- 
tion with foreign governments,- for fear 
that word might get out with so many 
senators and congressmen privy to- the se- 
cret ^ - plans.. 

The senators proposed reducing from 
eight to two the number of congressional 
committees which must be briefed on co- 
vert plans* " : ‘ V ' 0 - : ^ * 

The Senate and House Intelligence 
Committees would be the only panels en- 
titled to the reports. V ' 

Chafee told newsmen the dramatic re- 
duction in reporting requirements would 
not allow the agency to run wild. ‘The 
Senate Intelligence Committee is hardly a 
rubber-stamp for the CIA*” he said. 

(The Senate Intelligence Committee 
also intends to sponsor a major cutback to{ 
the _Freedomi.oL_ Information ACtithati 
would prohibitpublic access to countless 
CIA documents,' according to Sen. Walter 
Huddleston, D-ICy. Huddleston, .chairman 
of the Senate Intelligence subcommittee 
on charters and guidelines/ said the pro- 
posal would* restrict the right of Ameri- 
can citizensseeking information about, 
themselves to obtain records of CIA oper- 
ations, /the^ Washington ' Post reported!,. 

(Much of the information the CIA has 
had to make, public in recent years- tt- 
fronrits files- on. the' John F. JKennedy as- 
sassination and the agency's drug-experi- 
mentatior^^programs^ to^ its ’ domestic 
spying; operations* ' - could! be. defyed 
automatically under this new^ rule,; the 
Post sahL).^^.. jv : : : 

The senator*' said Americans" would 
: stiU:haye the right to obtain unclassified 
material about CIA ' operations' when 
seeking information 7 about themselves. 
But a whole realm of unclassified materi- 
al would be placed out of bounds for at 
’ least- some; Organizations.? ■ - 

Chafee said it is absurd that the CIA 
must conduct searches of its files, at this 
taxpayers' : expense,; for? organizations 
suck a^the KGB f th^vie^y. agen^. 


■or 


' f 


1 
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C.LA.Seems Likely to Get 
A New Hunting License 



By CHARLES MOHR 


WASHINGTON — Four years ago Congressional 
committees seemed eager to leash, muzzle and even 
spank the Central Intelligence Agency. Today — to 
take slight liberty with Shakespeare’s words — they 
cry havoc and say, let slip the dogs of covert war. 

There is widespread agreement in Washington 
that, with 50 Americans held hostage in Iran and 
Soviet tanks parked in the streets of Kabul, Congress 
will act this year to remove what President Carter 
called ‘•unwarranted restraints*' on United States in- 
telligence agencies. 

Proponents of civil liberties, liberals and those ei- 
ther flatly opposed to clandestine operations or op- 
posed to their indiscriminate use say they see no 
hope of stopping such legislation in what Jerry J. 
Berman, legislative counsel of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, calls “the present atmosphere.** 
But they deny that any unwarranted statutory re* 
straints exist* 1' V - 4* ^* * * " 

Although some form of legislation is thought virtu- * 
ally certain to pass, the parliamentary situation is 
complex. When President Carter took office in early 
1977, investigations, press revelations and confes- 
sions by disaffected intelligence agents had revealed 
a pattern of at least occasionally imprudent, ineffec- 
tive and illegal or morally indefensible operations. 
They ranged from assassination plots to experiments . 
with mind-altering drugs to clandestine wars to con- 
spiracies to overthrow the democratically-elected 
government in Chile. 


'Mr. Carter proposed a “charter** for the intelli- j 
gence community that would establish a codified set 
of restraints and, at the same time, set forth the le- ; 
gitimate mission of the intelligence agencies. How- ' 
ever, negotiations stretching from 1977 until last 
week failed to produce complete agreement between 
the Administration and the Senate Select Committee ! 
on Intelligence on the terms of the charter. 

Meantime, the impulse toward' “intelligence ' 
agency reform** steadily withered, even before the 
Iran and Afghanistan crises produced a revival of ! 
cold war emotions. 

As a result, by this year “restraints**, and “re- 
form** had virtually disappeared from contemplated 
charter legislation. Senator Walter D. Huddleston, 
Democrat of Kentucky and a firm and persistent ad- 
vocate of what he calls “comprehensive** charter 
legislation, recently conceded that virtually all that 
is left is a prohibition on assassination, except in 
time of war. 

By last week only one major issue appeared to di- * 
vide the White House and Senator Huddleston, who is 
chairman of the subcommittee on charters and 
guidelines of the Intelligence Committee. This was ' 
the number and nature of the cases in which the ) 

C0UTIUUED 
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President should be permitted exemptions from a j 
generalized requirement to give the Senate and 
House Intelligence Committees prior notification of 
covert imelligenceoperations. 

Senator Huddleston had already agreed to.exemp- 
tions in cases involving a national emergency — and 
in which speedy action is needed. But according to 
him, the President has continued to press for free- 
dom to act without prior notification in other circum- 
stances. 

A New Charter Proposal 

His patience apparently exhausted, Senator Hud- 
dleston late last week abandoned attempts to reach 
full agreement with the Administration and intro- 
duced his own version of the intelligence charter. The 
White House could be expected to press during com- 
mittee consideration for its version of “prior” noti- 
fication of covert acts. 

The dispute, however, seems likely to be academic 
because of strong Congressional opposition to any 
form of charter and support for legislation that 
would be even more permissive and provide more ; 
freedom of action for the intelligence community. 

A bill introduced by Senators Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, Democrat of New York, Malcolm Wallop, 
Republican of Wyoming, and five others, is given a 
better chance to pass — and to supersede — the Hud- 
dleston charter. Moreover, the House of Representa- 
tives has shown little interest in charter legislation. 

The Moynihan bill would largely exempt the C.I. A. 
from the Freedom of Information Act and make it a 
crime to reveal the identity of intelligence agents or ! 
sources. Unlike the charter, which contains similar 
provisions, it would extend the criminal sanction to 


private persons and the press if they acted with in- 
tent to impede intelligence activities. 

The Moynihan bill and the charter would both re- 
peal the so-called Hughes-Ryan amendment of 1974 
that required the Administration to give “timely,” 
but not prior, notice of covert operations to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee and the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee and other “appropriate” 
committees. (By last year a total of seven commit- 
tees were receiving this information after the House 
armed services panel voluntarily withdrew.) The ! 
new legislation would require reports only to the in- 
telligence committees of both houses. However, un- I 
like Senator Huddleston's charter, the Moynihan bill ! 
makes no attempt to impose “prior notification” re- * 
quirementson the President and C.I. A. 

Figures such as Senators Moynihan and Wallop | 
argue that the agency has sometimes been inhibited 
from undertaking covert operations by the reporting 
requirements of Hughes-Ryan. Clearly, the expecta- 
tion is that the new legislation will encourage more 
“special operations.” 

The charter legislation is relatively permissive in 
allowing burglary, mail opening and wiretapping, 
and the American Civil Liberties Union calls it a 
"grave threat" to civil liberties. The Moynihan bill, 
which is much more limited in scope, sets no statu- 
tory standards at all in such fields and would thus 
leave discipline of the intelligence community en- 
tirely to Presidential orders and internal rules. 

What critics feel is missing are standards. Morton 
Halperin, a former national security council official 
argues that the number of committees receiving re-’ 
ports is a minor matter, in contrast to the question of 
when a covert operation is justified and what sort of 
operations should never be allowed. This was a cen- 
tral question four years ago when the intelligence 
community's reputation was in tatters. It remains 
unsettled in the rush to "unleash.” - - 
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Bill Introduced to Bolster 
U.S. Intellig ence Agencies I 


AsseciaUd- Pr«»» - - - 

A proposed charter governing. U.S. 
^py agencies, introduced yesterday in 
the Senate, would allow domestic spy- 
ing on Americans: and i let the CIA 
keep its secret* more secret. .... 

* Only a handful of congressmen 
would act as the public's monitor of 
spying activities. . : ^ v 

The bill would free the CIA of some 
restraint* but would ensure that “no. 
more could any 5 intelligence agency 
conceivably be* oub of control,” said a 
prime sponsor; Sen*. Walter D. Huddle- 
ston (D-Ky.>. 

The charter legislation demanded 
by President Carter in his State of the 
Union message last months was first 
proposed as a way to curb GIA abuses 
which came to light in the mid-1970s. 

However, the bill introduced Friday, 
at a time of crises in Iran and Afghan- 
istan, is heavy^ with provisions that 
Carter and many members of Con- 
gress say are needed to help the CIA 
do a better jobpf predicting trouble-, 
spots. . \ _V 

Carter praised ufuddleston and his 
Senate Intelligence subcommittee, say- 
ing tough negotiations between the 
panel and the White House had led to 
“virtually complete agreement” on 
the proposed charter. 

Huddleston’* subcommittee decided 
to press for the bill respite disagree- 
ment on several issuA. These include 
whether to require theuT.IA to tell the 
House and Senate Intelligence com- 
mittees everything tbeV ask, to tell 
them in advance before Certain under- 
cover operations^, and. whether to or- 
der criminal penalties against private 
citizens who reveal a se<*et agent’s 
name which they learn witiiput access 
to classified information. : \ , 

Major provisions in the bal, which 
would affect the CIA, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, the Defense In- 
telligence Agency- and the National 
Security Agency, would: i \ 

• Allow intelligence agents to .^arry 
out court-authorized eavesdropping, 
burglarizing or opening mail of Amer- 
icans in the United States if they., 
were known spies. Anyj[ American 
overseas could be spied ohdf the presi- 
dent determined: it wa^ “essential to 


the national security” and if* he o* ,1 
tained a special warrant from a secret i 
court. | 

• Prohibit' paid use of American- 
based- reporters, clergymen or educa- .-j 
tors as “covers” for foreign intelli- ) 
gence, but would not bar “voluntary 
contact or voluntary exchange of in- 
formation” with U S. spies- 

• Make most CIA files exempt from 

the. Freedom of Information Act with- «h 
out regard to sensitivity. The act is in- \ 
tended to curb official secrecy and ex* i 
pand public access to government r 
files. .A - , -i 

• Ban assassinations but leave open., 
a wide range of intelligence opera- 
tions in foreign nations. 

• Order criminal penalties for any--' 
one who uses his formal access to 


Tough negotiations 
led to “virtually com- 
plete, agreement?’ on 
the charter. ■ 'A 


classified information to publicly^ 
identify a U.S. secret agent. 

* Reduce spy agency notification 
requirements from eight congres- ' 
sional committees to- the two Intelli - 
gence committees, or only the top offi- 
cials of- those panels in time of emer-rj 
gency.- - * / : : - 

1 That notification requirement," 
though greatly eased from present 
rules, is still a sticking point between - 
the senators ana- the Carter adminis- 1 
tration. " ‘ ; ■ . ■ ' t • • . . ; * 

(The - American Civil Liberties 
Union quickly denounced the Senate 
proposal. “Far from guaranteeing 
that abuses will not recur as President 
Carter promised in his State of the. 
Union message, this bill, would invite 
theirrepetition,” said ACLU represen- 
tatives John Shattuck and Ira Glasser.; 
“This is not intelligence ref orra;”)_ 
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Charter Measure 
On Spying Curbs 
Covert Programs 


By CHARLES MOHR 

Special to TbeN«w York Times 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 8 — Four leaders 
of the Senate Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence today introduced “charter” legis- 
lation for United States intelligence agen- 
cies that would require the President to 
give prior notice of covert intelligence 
operations to at least eight members of 
Congress, even in a national emergency. 

President Carter has not agreed to this 
provision,, and reportedly seeks, greater 
freedom of action. But, in a letter to the 
chairman of the committee, . Senator 
Birch Bayh^Democritsk Indiana, he 
urged the committee ■ ^o iwve ahead on 
this important legislative endeavor.” 

The President said he was “confident 
that we can resolve the remaining issues 
so as to protect the capacity of our Gov- 
ernment to act” while insuring that intel- 
ligence agencies operate within the 
“bounds of law and propriety.” 

The legislation would also try to insure 
top-level “accountability” for special 
operations abroad by requiring that each 
covert activity that “involves substantial 
resources, risks or consequences” be re- 
viewed by a committee that includes the 
Secretaries of State and Defense and the 
Attorney General before the President 
makes a formal finding that the operation 
is “important” to national security. 

These procedures are followed now. 
But making them law will better guaran- 


tee accountability,. Senatesources said. 

However, there is considerable doubt 
in Congress that such charter legislation 
can pass. Much narrower legislation, de- 
signed to remove legal restraints and ob- 
ligations that annoy the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency but that would not require 
prior notification of covert acts or 
stricter accountability, is given a better 
chance of passage this year. 

Today's 123-page bill has many noncon- 
troversial provisions that simply set forth 
the mission and organization of the intel- 
ligence agencies. Although it is the most 
liberal measure and the one with the 
most restrictions on C.I.A. activity now 
before Congress, it contains few of the 
changes that seemed likely only four 
years ago, when the intelligence agency 
was under heavy fire for alleged abuses. 

Asserting that the charter sets unac- 
ceptably low restraints on burglary, wire 
tapping, mail opening and surveillance of 
People, including some not suspected of 
any criminal activity, the American Civil 
Liberties Union called the bill “a threat 
Jocivil liberties.” 

The charter legislation was introduced 
by Senators Walter D. Huddleston, 
Democrat of Kentucky and Charles Me C. 


Mathias J r.. Republican of Maryland, the | 
senior members of the subcommittee on j 
/charters and guidelines. Joining them ; 
1 were Senator Barry M. Goldwater of Ari- | 
zona, the ranking Republican on the com- 
mittee, and Senator Bayh. 

Senator Huddleston said that subcom- 
mittee hearings on this bill and on more 
permissive intelligence agency legisla- I 
tion would begin on Feb. 21. 

He also said the most “fundamental,” i 
and so far unresolved, difference with the ; 
White House was that of prior notification j 
of covert activities. The new legislation 
would repeal a 1974 law that led to eight 
committees being informed at one time, t 
and seven now. Under the charter only 
the intelligence committees of both 
houses would be informed. 

However, the Huddleston bill requires 
some form of prior notification in all 
cases. In “extraordinary circum- 
stances,” it would require that for the 
first 48 hours only the chairmen and rank- 
ing minority members of the intelligence 
committees, the Speaker and minority 
leader of the House and the majority and 
minority leaders of the Senate be told. 
Later all the members of the intelligence 
committees would be informed. 

The Administration has opposed rigid ! 
requirements for prior notification. j 
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Senators Unveil • 
Charter for;:’, 
iU.S. Intelligence 

■■■ry.i' - . • * "V- 

By Vernon A. Guidry Jr. . 

Washington Star Staff Water- :• .. j* 

~ I: TheiSenate Intelligence Commit- 
tee yesterday made public its pro- 
posed National Intelligence Act of 
-1980b end revealed that agreement 
' hasn’t been reached with the White- 

- House on- congressional access to all' 

—intelligence information. u 

As produced by the committee, the 

measure would require- prior, notice 

* to House ancLSenate intelligence 
committees of covert activities and 

- would require access to all intelli- 
gence information. -The administra- 
; : .tion has balked on these issues. - 
r f?r Other provisions of the bill wouldr 

;rr-~rc*\ . , _ ■ . . . . 

^ • Permit CIA spying-and burglaries 
^directed at U3. citizens abroad who 
r are not suspected of. a-crime. Such 
faction could be taken in pursuit of " 
counterintelligence and counterter- 
rorism. information,* provided an 
1 order is obtained fronna- special 

- intelligence courtr. ; 

\ • Permit FBI mail opening and bur- 
glaries aimed af persons in the 

* United States if the target is sus- 
: pected of a crime, and if the special 
. intelligence court approves. 

- •-Virtually exempt the CIA from the. 
requirements to disclose informa- 

_tion. under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act. 

• Reduce from eight to two the- 1 

• number of committees to receive re^ 
ports on clandestine activities. 


• Permit paying of journalists, 
academics and the clergy for spying, 
but prohibit giving a CIA agent a 
cover identity in these professions. 

• Ban assassination and restrict 
concealed sponsorship of contracts 
with UJ>. organizations. 

The new spying charter, two years 
in the making, drew criticism even 
before it was officially released. Offi- 
cials of the American Civil Liberties 
Union here said the bill would in- 
vite abuses rather than prevent- 
them. • - ‘ 

’This is nor intelligence reform,” 
said the ACLU. “Instead it reflects 
the demands of the intelligence 
agencies for broad and unwarranted 
power to conduct surveillance of 
law-abiding Americans and to keep 
their activities secret so as to avoid 
the public debate necessary in a 
democratic society.” 

Sen. Walter D. Huddleston, D-Ky.; 


chairman of the subcommittee that! 
drafted the bill, said members began 
“with purist attitudes” on spying on : 
Americans not suspected of crimes, j 
• but became convinced the authority : 
: was needed.in the case of Americans 
abroad.. ^ ^ 

l - Huddleston said most of ‘the biil J 
represented a consensus between-! 
' the White House and the committee 
and added he hoped the issues of ac- * 
cess and 'prior notification could 
still be worked out ‘ . v** v 
At the same time. Sen: Charles 
McC. Mathias, R-Md., said the access 
question was a serious bone of con- 
tention between the two branches of 
government ^ L. - 
In a letter to the committee dated J 
yesterday, President Carter ignored ; 
the serious differences and said he I 
was “especially pleased that we have j 
reached virtually complete agree- j 
ment on the organization of -the ! 
intelligence community . . . ” 
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"UNCHAINING THE CIA" 
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ALBUQUERQUE JOURNAL (N.M.) 
29 January 1980 



No Call to Overreact 


In the face of mounting and critical international 
tensions, the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency must 
be given a longer leash if it is to use fire to fight the 
kind of fire that has become a sophisticated tool in 
modern relations among nations. 

Watergate era disclosures of widespread abuses 
by the CIA led to overreaction in Congress and led 
to severe restrictions on the agency’s activities in 
the form of the Hughes-Ryan disclosure amend- 
ment — restrictions that have caused the agency to 
function timidly, over cautiously and, too often, in- 
effectively. 

But overreaction, to post-Watergate overreaction 
by Congress and an outraged American public is not 
the answer. The answer lies in a new CIA charter 
reflecting the moral inhibitions shared by all Amer- 
icans and clearly setting forth the high purposes 
an d th e permissible tools and rules of procedure 
for a sophisticated intelligence-gathering agency. 
President Carter alluded to such a- charter in his 
State of the Union address, and members of both 
houses of Congress have been giving serious' 
thought to such a charter for some time. 

But Sen. Pete V. Domenici, R-N.M., and four oth- 
er senators, fearing that formulation of a charter 
could lead to a dangerous delay in the revitalization 
of the CIA, are pushing a three-part reform plan to 
breathe new life into the agency. 

Parts of the plan could be incorporated advanta- 
geously in a permanent charter: specifically those 
parts which would reduce from eight to two the 
number of congressional committees that must be 
informed of the CIA’s covert activities and sharply 
reduce the CIA’s responsibilities under the Free- 
dom of Information Act. 


But the criminal penalty clause, making it a crime I 
to publish the identities of CIA agents, constitutes 
— in the absence of explicit exceptions — a threat 
to the free flow of vital governmental information 
to the American people. In its present form, the 
clause imposes a greater imminent danger to the 
national interest than the danger it is intended to 
resolve. 

The Domenici-supported amendment, with more 
restrictive wording of the criminal penalty clause, 
would be justified only if it could be adopted 
promptly and with a mandatory expiration date. 

With a maximum life of 90 to 180 days it would 
restore the teeth and jaws so badly needed by the 
CIA in an era of rising tensions and crisis only until 
such time as a broad, unequivocal CIA charter can 
be formulated, adopted and implemented. 
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Unchaining U.S. Spy Operations 

■■ ■ _ ~ ( , 1 ,4 K oKlo t rv 


Surely there is some way for the United 
States to mount an effective intelligence oper- 

; n fi, e interests of national survival with- 
outturning iTpadt of mad-dog despoilers loose 
upon the world. There can be no place in the 
Central Intelligence Agency for operatives 
who mmht go off on their own to assassinate, 
overthrow or otherwise provoke cataclysm. At 
the same time, the United States must have 

the means to gather int ^® n c c *J ind ^es 
covert actions of reasonable scope — as does 
every other respectable political power. 

These are never easy matters in a democ- 
racy Countries with representative forms of 
government where individual freedom is 
prized are sitting ducks for tneagentsof totals 
tarian foes. There is no way the United States 
ot the British can match the KGB. whose oper- 
ation can pick up more information 
the Brtish Museum or the Libraiy of Con 
g£ior Undo Half Library than abattjto of 
spies could get in Moscow witn X-ra> eyes. 

Spying and covert operations s must re- 
main under the executive, essentially, and 
what is done or not done will be d eterm: ined y 
the quality of theoccupant of the White House. 
If the president cries out for someone to nd 
him of a meddlesome priest, there will be a 
murder in some cathedral. The trie f* 1 
almost always comes down to this s - is to » not 
elect the kind of president who wiU twist nec 
essarj" executive powers for personal political 
gain or petty revenge. 


Congress should be able to enact laws that 
will protect agents from the crazy malice of a 
Philip Agee, the ex-CIA man who has pub- 
lished the names of personnel. The country 
cannot let its people be vulnerable '^ suicidal 
setting of that sort. The First Amendment is 
not intended to make it easy to murder some- 

one. 

But in the end. abuses by the CIA °r for 
that matter, the FBI, will be contained best by 
the kind of people who do that won? and the 
absolute control of the executive branch oyer 
S - plus the quality of theleader at thetop 
of the executive branch. A president without 
character will abuse the presidential trust. An 
honorable president who is alert and who c 
be honest v/ith himself will not. 
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TULSA WORLD (OKLA ) 

27 January 1980 


Espionage 

PRESIDENT -- Carter, says < he 
will work to remove excessive 
restraints from U.S. intelligence 
operations. 

This was one of the most im- 
portant pledges made during 
last week's State of the Union 
speech. It was a notable turn- 
about for the President. And it 
came just in time. 

Richard Helms, former CIA 
Director, explained recently the 
naivete — and;: to a lesser de- 
gree, the hypocrisy — in recent 
American attitudes toward un- 
dercover intelligence 
operations. 

“Americans want a strong in- 
telligence organization/’ Helms 
told the Washington Star re- 
cently. “They feel their Govern- 
ment should know what’s going 
on in the world. 

“On the other hand, they don’t 
much like hearing about- dirty 
tricks or the connivery that is 


And Reality j 

involved in espionage. They'd bei 
delighted to have the operation} 
run and not hear too much about! 
it.” 

Until recently, these words 
might have applied to President 
Carter. But events in Iran and 
Afganistan — most of which; 
caught U.S. intelligence analysts! 
by surprise — ha,ve been, 
enlightening. f l 

As Mr. Helms explained ear-j 
lier in the Star interview: “Thisi 
business of being righteous and) 
upstanding I espouse and itj 
would-be fine if the other fellowt 
were equally righteous and up-i 
standing. But if he’s going to* 
take advantage of you and you 
still don’t want to demean your-^ 
self „to meet, him on his’ own 
terms, then you have to take thet 
consequences.” I 

President Carter apparently) 
has reached a similar) 
conclusion. i 
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NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE 
6 February 1980 

Recreating the CIA 


Setting aside as manifestly too extraordinary 
to require head-shaking comment the spectacle 
of a nation opening to detailed public debate 
the nature and deeds — more precisely, the 
nature of the deeds — of its intelligence ser- 
vice, let us try to get a handle on the latest 
twists in reform of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. At least this time the reformers are 
heading in the right direction with a new 
perception of reality. 

Several years ago the nation was shaken by 
revelations of some CIA operations, particu- 
larly some targeted on unwitting and even 
innocent Americans in America, that smacked 
of a Gestapo or KGB mentality. They were 
rightly condemned and measures were rightly 
sought to prevent recurrences. But the pendu- 
lum swung so far in the opposite direction that 
the CIA became suspect in everything and was, 
directly or indirectly, robbed of many of 
the means to be effective. 

Then came the* crises in Iran, Cuba (over 
the Soviet combat brigade) and Afghanistan to 
remind that one of our first lines of defense had 
to be the largely invisible one of intelligence 
gatherers and, where necessary, possible and 
likely to be successful, covert operatives. 

There are now new proposals to increase 
both the efficiency and the secrecy of the CIA, 
but it should be noted that the three crises do 
not fully support charges of intelligence fail- 
ure. The CIA had apparently been told not to 
poke around too much in Iran and had been 
given to understand that Cuban affairs were of 
low priority. The CIA apparently made tamely 


reports of Soviet troop movements and buil- ! 
dups in Afghanistan's direction, but the Carter 
administration chose not to make the obvious 
interpretation of the data. j 

Several of the reforms, to be submitted soon 
to Congress, look good. The president! would no 
longer be required to give official approval to 
every covert operation, and the number of 
congressional committees to be kept informed 
of activities would drop from eight back 
to two. There would also be limits on what a 
citizen might demand from the CIA in the way 
of documents and files under the Freedom of 
Information Act. f j 

More controversial is the idea o i a CIA j 
charter to declare dos and don’ts that try to i 
draw a line between American moral values 
and the imperatives of national self-preserva- 
tion. Another puzzle is how to prohibit delibera- 
tely mischievous revelation of the names of 
CIA officers. j 

The goal should be. to recreate an intelli- 
gence service that is effectively unobtrusive, 
provides the necessary information to policy- j 
makers and commanders and is no nastier than j 
it has to be — this last recognizing that fire is < 
one legitimate way of fighting fire./ But the 
central requirement of a spy organisation — 
secrecy — means that the most effective con- 
trol over it derives from the character of its 
leadership and corps more than from.' the words I 
of laws and charters. The way to ajssure that 
the CIA operates in the best tradition of the 
American characters to see that it is made up 
of people who embouy that character. . j 
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C ONGRESS IS about to write its first comprehensive 
legislation on the CIA and the question is: Is the in- 
ternational situation now so parlous that almost any- 
thing goes in the interest of “rebuilding" this critical 
agency? Can the country afford, (it is asked) either the 
continued exposure of “abuses ” or the shilling and 
leaky congressional scrutiny of secret operations, or an 
excessively fastidious concern for individual civil liber- 
ties at the expense of national security? 

» These are the questions that arise when you con- 
sider the legislation at hand— a bill, introduced by 
Sen. Daniel P. Moynihan, that would relieve the CIA 
of certain inhibitions that were imposed on it piece- 
meal in recent years; a Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee bill providing a first charter, or legislative man- 
date, for the CIA; and the administration's hedged ap- 
proach lying somewhat between the approaches em- 
bodied in those two bills. 

The first thing to be said is that the age of CIA ex- 
poses seems to be over. Whether or not many past 
embarrassments remain to be revealed, potential 
new ones are not being generated at the old rate. 
There also is no get-the-CIA spirit in the air. On the 
contrary— this already is the age of CIA rebuilding. 

Again, none of the various legislative approaches 
touches what the CIA is mostly about: strong analysis. 
Our impression is that the analysis of troubled scenes 
that the agency has produced for presidents in re- 
cent years has not been good enough. Nothing in the 
proposed legislation would make it better. Only the 
president can do that — by the way he runs the agen- 
cy. Moreover, nothing would affect the collection or 
use of what is and will unquestionably remain the 
main kind of intelligence the American intelligence 
community collects; information on Soviet strategic 
and military developments gathered by satellites and 
various electronic means. 

That brings us to the relatively modest domain 
touched by the new bills. Most of what is in them 
comes down to two considerations: 

• 1) Who needs to know what, and when? The Senate 
Intelligence Committee is demanding “full access” to 
all CIA files, including advance word on covert opera- 
tions, on grounds that responsible oversight can be en- 
sured in no other way. Theoretically, we agree. The 
question for the committee, however, is how it can 
guarantee that this sort of oversight will not compro- 


mise or chill executive deliberations and operations. It 
is all very well to argue that the more you need to con- 
duct covert operations, then the more useful it is to 
have legislators checking the plans and sharing the re- 
sponsibility. But is the Congress secure? Part of the 
answer lies in the committee’s readiness to reduce ! 
from eight to two, as the administration wants, the 
number of committees that have to be told of secret ! 
operations. Another part is to relieve the CIA of hav- ! 
ing to make operational material public under the ! 
Freedom of Information Act Yet another part is, with 
special care, to enact penalties on those who divulge 
the names of agents. But it still remains for the Senate 
and House committees, which would share the over- 
sight to make the case for their own competence and 
discretion. Are their security procedures really ade- 
quate? Would a senator whose advice to forgo a cer- 
tain operation had been rejected hold his tongue? 

2) Would the legislating of detailed civil-liberties 
protections crimp operations unacceptably? There 
should be a limit to the ago nizing . It is instructive to 
recall that just a few years ago the topical question 
was whether CIA operations themselves had not 
crimped civil liberties unacceptably. Perhaps the 
best idea is not to get too specific on the protection of j 
liberties in areas where there is serious dispute. ! 
Would-be protectors might consider that, in the | 
present climate, an attempt to get specific could ! 
work the other way around and result in removal, 
not reinforcement, of the right at stake. If protec- | 
tions are to be kept general, however, that is all the j 
more reason for the oversight committees to have ac- j 
cess to all the information they would need in order I 
to know whether the line was being crossed. 

It is time to stop thinking of a CIA charter as an at- 
tack on the value of intelligence or as an instrument 
of congressional revenge — or, for that matter, as a so- 
lution to the real problem of weak analysis. There 
should be no quibbling over the desirability of run- 
ning intelligence as other official activities are run: 
on the basis of authority granted by law, and with an 
accepted procedure for reviewing how that authority 
is exercised. That the secret nature of much intelli- 
gence work requires a special dispensation goes with- j 
out saying. But the executive branch and Congress i 
have already worked out much of that dispensation. 
They should finish the job. i 
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Carl T^ROWan: -] 11 February 1980 

— Go easy on ‘unleashing’ the 


As President Carter 
pushes his campaign to pun- 
ish the Soviet Union for its 
invasion of Afghanistan, 
cries grow louder that he is j 
"overreacting," "creating a 
war psychosis," stirring up 
"anti-Russian hysteria" 
greater than that of the 
worst days of the Cold War. 

The result, some Ameri- 
cans say, is that we are rush- 
ing prematurely into a possi-j 
bly tragic relationship with; 
another communist coun- ; 
try, China; that we are 
crawling into bed with one 
more unpopular dictator, 
Mohammed Zia ul-Haq of 
Pakistan, risking the same 
"morning after" miseries we 
suffered in Vietnam and 
elsewhere; or that, at worst, 
Carter could become so en- 
chanted with the domestic 
political results of his get- 
tough-with-Russia stance 
that he overreaches and 
drags the U.S. into a Persian 
Gulf war. 

Those fears have merit, 
but I think the president is 
aware of the foreign dan- 
gers, or else he would not 
have disavowed so quickly 
his special envoy Clark Clif- 
ford’s talk of automatic 
“war" if the Soviets try to 
move closer toward the Per- 
sian Gulf. > 

The greater danger, less 
talked about, is that the 
Soviets are goading us into 
doing some rash and stupid 
things at home. ■ .*. , - - 

Suddenly, it has become 
the litany of patriotism to 
cry that the CIA has to bd 
"unleashed" from the bonds 
of congressional oversight, 
from Freedom of Informa- 
tion requests and from most 
of the other restraints we re- 
cently imposed upon an 
agency that had run amok; 

.1 do not share the view of 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union which said recently, 
"We oppose covert opera- 
tions as inconsistent with 
the workings of democratic 
society.” 

I learned during 4 Vi years 
as a government official 
that this is neither a demo- 
cratic world nor a nice, ; 


clean, decent world. Time 
will show that we suffered a 
potentially tragic loss in 
Iran partly because our 
agents were playing softball, 
at the behest of the shah,| 
while Soviet agents were! 
playing ruthless hardball. 

I support a strong, effec- 
tive CIA which has the lati- 
tude to engage in such cov- 
err and other actions as the 
president and a few key 
members of Congress may 
determine to be essential to 
the security of this nation. 

But I am not going to let a 
Soviet incursion into Af- 
ghanistan make me forget 
that a lavishly financed, j 
uncontrolled, unaccount- 
able CIA would itself be a j 
grave threat to the society! 
we want to preserve. 

A 1976 report by the Sen- 
ate Select Intelligence'Com-l 
mittee revealed that be- 
tween 1961 and 1975 the CIA 
conducted some^900 major 
covert action-projects in for- 
eign countries. 

These included support 
for anti-communist labor ! 
and student movements in’ 
Europe, 'funneling money! 
into political parties and j 
newspapers that were pro- 
U.S., using money and arms 
to prop up shaky pro-West- 
ern regimes, plots to assassi- 
nate heads of government 
deemed pro-communist or 
anti-Western, efforts to "de- 
stabilize" the government of 

Chile so as to overthrow 
President Salvador Allende. 

CIA exuberance reached 
the point where it spied on 
thousands of U.S. citizens 
who actively opposed the 
Vietnam War, reading their 
mail, wiretapping them, and 
more. 

Do we really want to risk 
a renewal of such abuses? 

That is what we will get if 
we surrender unthinkingly 
to frustrations created by: 
Soviet actions in Afghanis-i 
tan, Cuba, Africa or else-j 
where. We must not swallow 
whole the myth that we can 
conquer the world anew by 
unleashing the CIA. 

Many of the 900 covert ac- 
tions cited above were fail- 


ures, and some were unmiti- 
gated disasters. The CIA 
never was as omnipotent as 
its old foes or current advo- 
cates pretended it to be. 

The Soviets did not steal a 
march on us in Angola be- 
cause we had defanged our 
CIA; the Russians seized an ; 
advantage because the U.S.j 
for a long time had no mean-i 
ingful African policy, and- 
finally wound up backing) 
the wrong side in Angola. ! 

I cannot imagine a super- 
strong CIA of “the good old. 
days” thwarting a Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan any 
more than the old CIA could 
halt Russia’s trampling of; 
the Hungarian uprising ort 
the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Perhaps the pendulum 
did swing too far in the 
direction of controls on the 
CIA. Perhaps only two con- j 
gressional committees ! 
rather then eight should be ; 
kept abreast of covert opera- ; 
tions. 

But there ought not be j 
any wholesale repeal of the 
limits placed on CIA activi- 
ties — certainly not without 
more of a national debate 
than we have had so far. 

Nothing has happened to; 
justify a blind return to the^ 
secrecy and unaccountabil- 
ity that produced the abuses 
that almost destroyed bothj 
the CIA and the FBI. i 
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Loosening Reins on the CIA ! 


A new charter should make intelligence gathering easier 

| n the wake of revelations that the Cen- 


mm 


I tral Intelligence Agency had spied on 
Americans at home and tried to assas- 
sinate foreign leaders abroad. Congress 
and the President in the mid-1970s reined 
in U.S. spy agencies— altogether too tight- 
ly. Now, many Senators and Congress- 
men are determined to loosen the hold. 

But how much? Last week a Senate in- 
telligence subcommittee answered that 
question by proposing a new charter that 
would free the CIA and the nation's four 
other major intelligence agencies from 
several onerous restrictions. 

The proposed National Intelligence 
Act of 1980 has Jimmy Carter’s strong 
backing. The charter’s most important 
provision would allow the 
CIA to conduct covert oper- 
ations if the President, after 
consulting with the Nation- 
al Security Council, found 
them necessary to protect 
“important” U.S. interests 
overseas. Such operations 
have never been formally 
banned, but a. 1974 law had 
the effect of requiring the 
President to notify eight 
congressional committees 
about them in “a timely 
fashion.” The risks of a leak 
were so great that covert op- 
erations were severely lim- 
ited. The new bill would re- I A _ , _ 
quire prior notification of Philip Agee and the book that 
only the Senate and House the CIA sought to block 
Intelligence Committees, a 
manageable demand. 

There is still some dis- 
pute, however, over just, 
when the committees must 
be told. Carter argues that 
the President should be al- 
lowed to withhold informa- 
tion about some especially 
delicate operations if prior 
disclosure would endanger 
lives or embarrass friendly 
governments. Some Sena- 
tors consider that too wide 
a loophole. 

The bill would allow the 
CIA to tap the phones and 
search the premises of U.S. citizens or 
corporations in foreign countries, but 
only if the agency first obtained war- 
rants from a special court The cia 
would be permitted to use journalists, 
clergymen or academics as part-time 
agents or informers overseas, a practice 
that is now forbidden by the agency’s 
own rules. Only U.S. citizens or resident 
aliens could look at the CIA’s nonsensitive 
files on them; at present, under the Free- 
dom of Information Act, the CIA is re- 




quired to show some files to almost any- 


one who asks. The new charter would 
very specifically continue the ban on I 
assassination. ! 

While many provisions of the charter 
are likely to win broad congressional ac- j 
ceptance, some will stir hot debate. Lib- 
erals are expected to fight against the lim- 
ited permission to spy on Americans | 
overseas. Other Senators and Congress- 
men will surely push for fewer restrictions i 
on the intelligence agencies. Democratic | 
Senator Pat Moynihan of New York has 
already introduced his own bill, which 
would make it a criminal offense for any- 
one to publish classified material or the 
names of agents still on active duty. 
In contrast, the Administration-backed 
^ m charter would confine the 
criminal offense to CIA of- 
ficers or former officers, ex- 
empting third parties such 
as journalists. 

A prime example of 
what concerns Moynihan 
and the Government is 
Philip Agee, who since quit- 
ting as a cia officer in 1969 
has made a career out of at- 
tacking the agency. Agee, 
who now lives in Hamburg, 
N West Germany, has helped ! 
others publish lists of pur- 
ported CIA agents. Only a < 
month after a Greek news- 
paper in 1975 picked up the 
name of Richard Welch, 
CIA station chief in Greece, 
from one of these lists, he 
was assassinated. 

Last week Government 
lawyers went to court to : 
stop publication of Dirty 
Work 2* concerning CIA 
activities in Africa, to 
which Agee contributed 
two essays. One argued that 
the CIA has been impeding 
African independence; the 
other attacked covert activ- 
ities. The book lists names 
and addresses of some 
700 alleged. CIA under- 
cover em pi oyees su pposed I y 
stationed in Africa. Angry 
Government officials maintain that many 
of those listed are diplomats who have 
nothing to do with the crA, but whose lives 
may now be in jeopardy because they have 
now become targets for terrorists. To their 
astonishment, the Government lawyers 
learned at the hearing that the book was 
already published. Since mid-January, 
about 3,000 copies have been on sale 
across the country. g. 


* Lyle Stuart Inc.; $20. The original Dirty Work, pub- 
lished in 1978, purported to name cia operatives in- 
Western Europe. 
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By M. STANTON EVANS 


( For the past several years , a cam - 
palgn has been under way to expose the 
identities of Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy operatives overseas . Congress is cur- 
rently considering a measure to curtail 
such practices . Following is testimony 
in support of this proposal, offered by 
the author to the House Intelligence 
Subcommittee on Legislation, Janu- 
ary 30.) 

My name is M. Stanton Evans. I am a 
professional journalist and commenta- 
tor, maintaining offices at 600 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., S.E., Washington, D.C. 

I currently write a syndicated news- 
paper column for the Los Angeles 
Times Syndicate, and for the past nine 
years did a twice-a-week radio com- 
mentary for the CBS Radio Network. 
From 1960 through 1974, I was the 
editor of the Indianapolis News, a daily 
newspaper published in Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

I appreciate the invitation to appear 
before your committee today to offer 
testimony on HR 5615, the Intelligence 
Identities Protection Act. While I am 
hardly an expert on the complex mat- 
ters under discussion, 1 feel strongly 
that the principle embodied in this bill 
is sound, and that passage of legislation 
protecting our intelligence officers 
from exposure, harassment and possi- 
ble death is urgently required. 

That a systematic campaign is under 
way to expose case officers of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and to name 
others allegedly working for the CIA is 
well known to the members of this com- 
mittee. Also well known is the fact that 
there have been instances in which in- 
dividuals thus exposed have subse- 
quently been murdered. 

It is my belief that this campaign of 
exposure and denunciation must be op- 
posed, to safeguard the intelligence of- 
ficers in question, to protect individuals 
with whom they may be working in 
other countries, and to defend the na- 
tional security c r the United States. I 
find no inconsistency between these ob- 
jectives and traditional safeguards for 
freedom of the press. . 


As I see it, the threshold question in 
this debate is: Whose side is one on? I 
mean this quite literally. The attack on 
our intelligence agencies. and the at- 
tempt to expose their operatives is , 
based on the premise that the intelli- 
gence services of the United States are 
enemies to be relentlessly combatted. 

One need only sample some of the 
literature on this question to grasp the 
viewpoint of those engaged in this cam- 
paign. In one such publication, for ex- 
ample, case officers of the CIA are re- 
ferred to as 4 "latent criminals” who are i 
engaged in “atrocities” and who , 
should be encouraged to redeem them- 
selves by returning 4 "to the human 
race” ( Counterspy , December 1978). 
No similar epithets are aimed at the 
Soviet KGB or the Cuban DGI, nor are 
these Communist espionage and in- 
telligence networks targeted for similar 
exposure. 

Such attitudes are understandable in 
the case of explicit enemies of the 
United States such as East Ger- j 
many — whence came the exposure of j 
AID official Dan Mitrione, falsely 
identified as a CIA agent, and subse- 
quently murdered by the Tupamaros 
who used the exposure as justification 
of their action. They are less com- 
prehensible coming from people who 
profess devotion to the free institutions 
of the West in general, and of the 
United States in particular. 

To the degree that it is merely con- 
fused, the recent campaign against the 
CIA had its origin in the furor over 
reported excesses by the agency, at a 
time when we were being assured the 
Cold War was over and done with. Re- 
cent events, I should think, have served 
to correct that mistaken perspective, 
and to demonstrate that we need to in- 
sure that our intelligence operatives can 
function effectively, and when possible 
safely, overseas. 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
and other recent actions by the Com- 
munists have demonstrated all too 
clearly that the Cold War is by no 
means over— that it is, if anything, in- 
tensifying, and that the principal enemy 
confronting the American people is the 
apparatus of international communism. 



By the same token, the crisis in Iran j 
has demonstrated that our intelligence ! 
agencies are, or should be, an essential 
component of our defenses. The point 
has effectively been made, indeed, by a 
report of this committee. Most 
observers are now willing to concede, I 
think, that the crippling of our in- 
telligence agencies severely limited our 
ability to monitor and forecast events in 
that troubled nation. 

In' addition, the seizure of American 
hostages at our embassy in Teheran and 
the charges lodged against them make it 
all too plain that our personnel abroad, 
particularly those allegedly connected 
with intelligence, are targeted for 
hostile action by our adversaries. 

From all of which I think it fair to 
conclude that systematic efforts to 
secure and publicize the names of our 
intelligence operatives overseas is fully 
comparable to publishing military in- 
formation useful to the enemy. I there- 
fore believe it is not only the right, but 
the imperative duty, of the Congress to 
impose sanctions against such 
disclosure. 

As for the particulars of this bill, I 
believe the distinction drawn between ! 
those who have lawful access to 
• classified information and those with- 
out such access is proper, and con- 
stitutes a reasonable safeguard for the 
rights of the press. Likewise, the fact 
that the government must prove intent 
to impede or impair foreign intelligence 
activities of the United States in the lat- 
ter instance is a sensible precaution. 

From the standpoint of the press, ; 
also, the fact that the bill does not 
authorize prior restraint, but imposes 
responsibility for willfully harmful 
disclosure following publication, is an 
important, and welcome, distinction. 

In this respect, I find HR 5615 
preferable to HR 3762, which seeks to 
attain the same general objectives. 

. On the other hand, as I read it, HR 
3762 would also authorize protection 
for FBI operatives engaged in counter- 
terrorism and counterintelligence activ- 
ities. Since the hazards confronted by 
these officials are also quite real, 1 
should think it desirable that protec- 
tion against unauthorized disclosure of 
their identities be afforded to them as 
well. B 
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MINNESOTA DAILY 
30 January 1980 

idea what the agency might do in their name. 

Even more dangerous would be a law permitting some j 
One beneficiary of the recent chill in U.S. -Soviet rela- covert activities without presidential authorization. i 

tions is the Central Intelligence Agency. Events in Iran This would encourage a return to the days when an ad- ! 

and Afghanistan threaten congressional efforts to enact ministration could use the CIA as a private commando ! 

a suitable charter for the intelligence agency and have corps and deny responsibility for its deeds. The history 
led to demands that the CIA be unfettered to combat of covert U.S. actions— including Iran, Chile and I 

the Soviet peril. The Carter administration wants to Cuba— requires that the president be held accountable - 

make it easier for the CIA to engage in covert activities for any foreign adventures. In addition, there must be 

abroad. And though it has not abandoned its support of written documentation of covert actions, delineating 

a CIA charter, the administration has sought to dilute responsibility all the way up to the president, 
previous reform legislation. 

' - Covert actions used to be the main activity of the CIA. 

One key issue is the extent of congressional oversight. ... Early in his term. Carter attempted to refocus intelli- 
A 1974 Jaw requires that the president advise eight con- gence collection toward better analysis of international 
gressional committees of its plans for clandestine activ- political and economic developments. By stressing 

ities. The law also forbids these operations unless they analysis, the Carter administration has made strides - 

are specifically approved by the president. Administra- « toward improving our judgment of events requiring an 
tion and CIA officials favor a plan to limit disclosure of American response. In this light, the president's recent 

covert activities to just two congressional committees efforts to encourage a return to covert actions are dis- 

and require presidential approval only for those o0era- couraging. 
tions judged to carry high political risk. 

Few question the need for the United States to engage 

Old CIA hands complain that the agency has been "in some covert intelligence activity— excluding torture, 
emasculated. Leaks, congressional investigations and~ assassinations, the illegal surveillance of Americans 

newspaper exposure, they claim, have made it impos- abroad and the "destabilization'' of foreign govern- 

sible for the United States to engage in clandestine op- ments. But legitimate covert actions should be done 

erations abroad. But cutting the congressional watch- sparingly and with proper executive and congressional 
dog role to two committees increases the possi- supervision. The president should reconsider any at- 

bility that legislators would soon become part of the tempt to ease restrictions on clandestine activities and 

CIA system. As in the past, Congress would tend to ask turn his attention toward a CIA charter that might 
few questions and the American people would have no define the limits and means of accountability. 
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Detours on the path to C!A reforms 


The CIA needs a charter enacted by Congress and 
approved by the president t 0 replace the welter of 
laws and executive orders that now govern the 
agency. Nearly everyone agrees that the need ex- 
ists: senators, representatives, the intelligence 
agency’s critics, its defenders, the president and, 
not least, CIA director Stansfield Turner, who vis- 
ited Minneapolis this week. 

But opinions collide on what the charter shouldsay. 
The American Civil Liberties Union flatly opposes 
“covert actions" like the CIA’s past operations 
against foreign governments. The Heritage Founda- 
tion laments "obsessive concern with juridical ab- 
stractions” because, it says, civil liberties are sec- 
ondary to national security. Turner and the admin- 
istration are pursuing a middle road which, except 
for a few alarming detours, would give the CIA ap- 
propriate authority for intelligence-gathering with 
reasonable assurance against repetition of past 
abuses. 

That assurance would, come largely through con- 
gressional oversight by House and Senate intelli- 
gence committees, to which the CIA would report 
all covert actions. Those committees get such re- 
ports now. But so do six other committees, under 
provisions of a 1974 law. That proliferation of sensi- 
tive information increases the likelihood of its dis- 
closure. According to Turner, the resulting inhibi- 
tions prevent the CIA from doing its job well. He ar- 
gues, reasonably, that the intelligence committees’ 
rotating memberships introduce varied congres- 
sional viewpoints and that members can relate es- 
sential information to other committees on which 


they sit. The argument is persuasive. Oversight ; 
should be restricted to the two committees. ! 

i 

A far less persuasive argument concerns excep- ; 
tions to prohibitions that a new CIA charter would i 
define. Turner supports the idea of explicit Iimita- 1 
tions on CIA authority. But he wants a clause per- 1 
mitting the CIA director to make exceptions, which I 
he says would provide flexibility with accountabil-1 
ity. An example is the CIA’s recruiting of scholars,! 
clergy and journalists to moonlight on the agency's i 
behalf. That practice has stopped — for the most, 
part. There may be extraordinary situations in 
which such exceptions should be permitted under a ! 
new CIA charter, as apparently some are made! 
now. But Turner seems to believe that private citi-j 
zens should routinely compare notes with the ClAi 
and that the extraordinary act is failure to do so. j 

I 

If scholars, clergy, journalists and others who workj 
abroad decline to be quasi-agents, are they really 
showing “unpatriotism," as Turner charged? Are 1 
they “cynical,” as he also said, and “disloyal” and; 
“unfriendly”? Does intelligence in its broader 
sense — public as well as governmental knowledge; 
of the world — really benefit when people in other; 
countries suspect that the researcher or reporter or; 
missionary to whom they are talking may be a con-| 
duit to the CIA? We think not. The disturbing as- ! 
pect of the administration’s soon-to-be-made CIA; 
charter proposals is not the prospect of limitations! 
on the agency. It is the evidence that the intelli-j 
gence director w-ants the power to make exceptions' 
routine. . * ' . j 
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THE BURLINGTON TIMES NEWS (N. C. ) 
6 February 1980 


The Public Forum 


The CIA replies — ^ 

Editor: . . of Congress have created commit- 

I have just seen vour editorial or ^ ees j or precisely the same 
January 7, “TheUIAyWhy Are- We purpose _ Xhe Senate Select Com- 
So Surprised?” : '"" 'A-' mittee on Intelligence (May 19, 

Providing your readers with 1976) and the House Permanent 
editorial judgments which ~ they Select Committee- on- Intelligence 
trust and believe is an awesome (July 24, 1977); Both committees 
responsibility. To provide such are now working on Charter 
judgments based on false inf orma-v "Legislation: 'to provide- laws to 
tion without any attempt to verify direct and limit our intelligence ac- 

your facts is faulty journalism at tivities. 

- The CIA is subject to the same 

You reported that “no one knows rigorous budget process as other 
how much it costs to operate this • government organizations. Its 
intelligence agency,” and that “it budget is carefully scrutinized by 
is likely that this agency never has the Office of Management and 
to justify its budget requests. ?? Your Budget and by the President before 
surmised that CIA operates- it is forwarded to Congress for ad- 
“ behind a cloak without public, or ditional in-depth inspection by four 


even governmental, - scrutiny, 
someone needs to force a look at 
. this agency and determine just, 
what it is doing and how much it is 
costing to do whatever is being 
-done.” - 

Where have you been? - 


C o m m i t-t e e sv- o f C a n g r e s s'. I 
Programs are challenged and 
justified at every turn, as' they 
should be. . • - : 

I urge you next time to check the 
facts before you launch into an 
editorial trade. My office is here 


In January of 1978 President Car- to help jou jn that regard. Your 

*' ' _ . A 1 j 


ter- signed Executive Order 12036, 
“United States Intelligence Ac- 
tivities” which spells out' in groat 
detail what the CIA can andcannot 
do Nearly three years ago the 


readers deserve the whole truth,. 

Those in the CIA who work for 
the citizens of the United States in 
a thankless- and often dangerous 
profession, are deeply, hurt, by your 


President created the; Intelligence: u uninformed allegations.* • " 

Oversight Board (10B> whose only HERBERT E. HETU 

.mission is to look over and into the j * ^ Director of Public Affairs 
•activities of .this country’s in- , :1 Central Intelligence Agency 
telligence apparatus. Both Houses ^ 
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BURLINGTON TIMES -NEWS (N. C ) 
7 January 1980 



Why are we 
so surprised? 


The Unibid. .States Central In- 
telligence Agency has been under 
fire in 'TEPSnt years, and not 
without good reason., 

The activities of this clandestine 
organization have been hidden 
from the public and from the peo-. 
pie in government who are -sup- 
posed to monitor its operations, 
and some of : its activities have, 
created problems which have been, 
difficult for this nation. ; 

Now, with recent events around 
the world being vividly in front of 
our eyes, questions must be raised 
about the effectiveness of thisr 
group of secret operatives. 

Why did this nation not know of 
the difficulties that were taking 
place prior to the overthrow of the 
Shah of Iran? The CIA should have 
known what was about to happen if 
it had been doing its secret job of 
gathering information about the in- 
ternal affairs of other, nations. 

Yet, the action there came as a 
surprise. r 

And what about the suddemtat- 
tack by the Soviet Union on the na-. 
tion of Afghanistan more recently? 

That certainly came as a sur- 
prise to the folks in Washington. Or 
if they knew about it, they kept it a 
secret for reasons unknown. \ 

„ Had the United States known in 
advance what -the Soviets were 
planning, pressure could have been 
brought to bear in advance of the 
action. But after it has taken place, 
there is little this country can do 
but say it is a dastardly deed. 

'* There must have been a lot of ac- 
tivity in the Soviet Union prior to 
an invasion of such massive propor- 
tions, and such activity certainly 
would have come to the attention of 


an intelligence operation of the 
magnitude and efficiency as the 
one we have been led to believe is 
conducted by the United States. 

But the invasion was a surprise 
to Jimmy Carter and the rest of the 
folks in Washington. . .......... ..j 

These situations lead one to won- 
der just where the CIA has been. 

Has its operations become so 
muddled in bureaucracy that it no 
longer operates with any degree 
of efficiency? Is it tuned in to 
what is happening in the world? 

No one knows how much it costs 
to operate this intelligence agency. 
That’s 'a dark secret, just like 
everything else in the CIA. And 
because of the secrecy, it is likely 
that this, agency never has to> 
justify its budget requests. I 

The CIA has become a big andj 
powerful organization, so big and! 
powerful that is has become almost 
an independent agency, operating 
behind a cloak without public, or 
even governmental, scrutiny. When 
someone pries, the CIA can go on 
the defensive by saying that its ac- 
tivities must be kept secret in or- 
der for it to perform its work. 

* And as long as this goes on r the 
agency can become a world apart 
from the other arms of the govern- 
ment. 

Someone, somewhere needs toj 
force a look at this agency and! 
determine just what it is doing and 
how much it is costing to do 
whatever is being done. 

But with the recent surprises on 
the international scene, it would be 
interesting first to find out just 
what it is that the CIA has been do- 
ing. ... : 
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Signs of a ‘Shaba III* Raid 

Zairian authorities sent urgent messages last week to French and 
Belgian intelligence agencies and the CIA to expect “Shaba III” — 
shorthand for another rebel attack against Zaire. Cuban-trained 
rebels attacked the mineral-rich Shaba region of Zaire in 1977 and ; 
1978, inflicting heavy casualties in both raids. Zairian agents say : 
they have spotted a guerrilla camp occupied by 800 Cubans and 
2,800 Zairian rebels in the Congo, a Marxist country across the 
Congo River from Zaire. The camp is situated near the point where , 
the Ubangi River flows into the Congo, about 70 miles north of ; 
Kinshasa, Zaire’s capital. Zairian intelligence suspects that Shaba 
III will be aimed not at the province itself but at Kinshasa. 


* * * * 


The CIA’s ‘Alert* Memos 

The CIA, stung by charges that it failed to foresee major 
problems in Iran and Afghanistan, now seems to be going over- 
board to make sure there are no more lapses. In recent weeks, the I 
White House has received numerous pessimistic “alert” memos ! 
from CIA headquarters in Langley, Va. “There are few crises lately I 
they haven’t predicted one way or the other,” says one Administra- 
tion official, adding wryly that with so many predictions, “some of 
them are bound to be right.” A CIA source replies that the 
Carterites criticizing the agency “are doing precisely what they 
accuse us of doing — covering themselves.” 
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article appeared u.S. MEWS & WORLD REPORT 

oa PAGE 18 February 1980 


For Today’s FBI, a Chief Who 
Doesn’t Fit the Hoover Mold 

Neil Welch, agent in charge of the New York office, is de- 
scribing changes in the FBI: “An aggressive lawyer took 
over a floundering, inept, corrupt, miserable bureaucracy 
and transformed it into a modem, hard-fighting, effective 
law-enforcement organization/’ 

Though the description is close to being apt, Welch is not 
talking about William Webster, who' has transformed the 
FBI in the last two years. He is talking about the 29-year- 
old J. Edgar Hoover when he began his career as director of 
the bureau in 1924. 

Many agents retain fond memories of Hoover, despite 
the questionable practices that crept into bureau opera- 
tions in the latter part of his 48-year reign— illegal burglar- 
ies, unauthorized wiretaps and character assassinations. 
Ben H. Cooke, agent in charge in Atlanta, has “a great deal 
of love and respect” for his former boss. But he adds: “He 
stayed too long. If he’d left five or 10 years before he died, 
he would have been hailed as one of the greatest heroes of 
American history.” 

On balance, the differences between Webster and Hoo- 
ver far outweigh the similarities. For Hoover, a confirmed 
bachelor, the FBI was his whole life — so much so that critics 
accused him of surrounding himself with sycophants and 
turning the bureau into his own personality cult. An often 
intimidating figure with a hair-trigger temper, he was all 
but unapproachable. He once scribbled a message: “Watch 
the borders!” Underlings decided he meant the Canadian 
borders and the word 
went out. Later, it was 
learned that he was refer- 
ring to the borders on his 
stationery. 

Such misunderstand- 
ings could never happen | 
with the present director, 1 
FBI insiders say. Webster 
likes straight talk and is so j 


accessible that aides have been j 
known to telephone him at home 
at 1:30 a.m. “There’s no guessing. 

There’s no reading between the 
lines,” says James O. Ingram, agent ■ 
in charge of the Chicago office. 

Francis M. Mullen, Jr., one of Webster’s top aides, recalls the 
time he used a traditional FBI euphemism, referring to “a 
highly sensitive source whose testimony cannot be used in 
court.” Webster fixed him with a stare and said evenly: “Are 
you trying to tell me you used a bug? If you are, say so!” 

To help manage the bureau, he has a trio of veteran j 
agents — Homer Boynton, Jr., administration; Lee Colwell, 
investigations, and Kenneth Joseph, police relations. j 

Webster takes his job very seriously, but the FBI is not j 
the only thing in his life. He is married and the father of j 
three children. He came to the bureau two years ago at age 
53, with a solid career behind him as a St. Louis lawyer who 
left a $100,000-a-year law practice in 1970 to become a fed- 
eral judge. j 

To unwind, Webster takes to the tennis court. He finds : 
tennis a good way to keep in touch with Washington. Among 
recent partners: Stansfield Turner, director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency; Senate Judiciary Committee Chairman 
Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.), and Carl Rowan, a syndicated 
columnist who has been critical of the FBI in the past. 

Webster is limited by law to a single 10-year term. This j 
reduces any temptation to use the FBI’s power to cement \ 
himself in office. And it makes it less likely that he will du- 
plicate the failing widely attributed to J. Edgar Hoover Not 
knowing when to quit. 
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BETTY BEALE 


I 

t 

j 


* • • • 

Bugs on the Sly — You remember 
those pictures last month of sup- 
posedly U.S. bugs the Soviets uncov- 
ered in their new< embassy? Well, 
House Minority Leader John Rhodes 
said he got turned off CIA Director 
Stansfield Turner when Turner 
came to his office to lobby in favor of 
a bill that would have required a spe- 
cial court order before the CIA could 
bug the Soviet Embassy! . . , The 
Russians can get a good chuckle out 
of that one. 


EZCERPIZD 
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Bv GREGORY" ROSE 
INNOCENT American dl- 
plomats> in- Africa, who 
have no connection to the 
CIA, are Ln danger for 
their lives because they 
have been fingered as 
secret agents by CIA de- 
fector Philip Agee, U-S. of- 
ficials said today. 

Intelligence officials 
claim that Agee's latest 
book — which names pur- 
ported CIA officers — has 
falsely Identified di- 
plomats engaged in every- 
day conduct of UJS.' for- 
eign relations as covert 
operatives. v: 


“This kind of thing can 
ruin an Innocent man's ca- 
reer,” one official said. 

- “It creates groundless 
suspicions In the minds of 
the host country govern- 
ment which make it diffi- 
cult for diplomats to carry 
out even the most routine 
diplomatic business,” he 
continued. 

“Even worse, it makes 
Innocent men and women 
and their families the tar- 
gets- of every anti-CIA lu- 
natic with a gun. 

“Agee doesn’t Just pub- 
lish names, he gives ad- 
dresses. 


“It's an Invitation to 
murder.” 

The ex-CIA agent's 
book, “Dirty Work Uz The 
CIA ln Africa,” Is partly a 
collection of articles on 
CIA activities ln Africa. 

But over half the book 
— the half which worries 
U.S. officials — gives 
names and thumbnail ca- 
reer sketches of govern- 
ment employes Agee 
claims work for the CIA. 

CIA officials refuse to 
confirm or deny the al- 
leged CIA ties of anyone 
named in Agee's book. 
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Soviet Oil Expert Warns 


Of Reliance on Old Fields 


• ' By CRAIG R. WHITNEY 


A Spaciai to Th*N«ir York Tlmw 

MOSCOW, Feb. 12 — A leading Soviet 
petroleum expert predicts that the 
Soviet Unions oil production, most of 
which comes from western Siberia, will 
soon begin to decline unless the system 
of drilling and exploiting deposits is 
changed. 

The analysis, by Aleksandr P. * 
1 Krylov of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences,, supports similar predictions 
made over the last two years by Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency analysts in 
Washington. Mr. Krylov's report was 
published last month in Edko, an eco- 
nomics magazine. 

He says that, if present Soviet exploi- 
tation methods continue, “production 
of oil in our country will reach a maxi- 
mum in a relatively short tirae, after 
which it will start to fall.” 

Soviet oil production last year was 
536 million metric tons, up only 2.4 per- 
cent from 1978. 

Mr. Krylov argues that drillers- 
shouid move their rigs out of existing 
fields and look for new ones elsewhere. 
The 75-year-old scientist says they do 
not because the Soviet oil industry is 
not organized that way. Instead, he 
says, drilling rigs are used to send 
more and more wells down in existing 
fields, using injections of water to keep 
the oil flowing as it is depleted. 

His article was written before Presi- 
dent Carter halted deliveries of Ameri- 
can oil technology to the Russians in re- 
taliation for their military intervention 
in Afghanistan. W ^ i * 


The biggest oil deal affected by the 
freeze is a $144 million contract with 
Dresser Industries of Dallas for tech- 
nology and plans to produce high-qual- 
ity drill bits in the Soviet Union. Only 
about one-third of the equipment was 
delivered or on its way by the time the * 
President imposed the freeze last 
month, say Dresser officials here. 

But Mr. Krylov's article suggests 
that American technology would 
merely help the Russians exhaust their 
reserves faster because, he says, they * 
are going about it in the wrong way. 

At present the Russians lead the 
world in the amount of petroleum 
produced, and they export about 3.1 
million barrels a day. The C. I. A. pre- 
dicts that, as Soviet production failsoff ! 
in tne next year or two, the Soviet 
UrtlOfl Will oecome a net importer of oil. 

Mr. Krylov and' the C.I.A. seem to 
ag/ee mat die re is no way rffe soviet 
union cam avert a fallotf in flomestig 
output unless it cnanges its methods^ 

1 M7T Kryiov says" the Soviet oil 
producers, trying to fulfil! their plan 
assignments,- get the drillers to send 
down more and more drill shafts into 
existing deposits. 

How Drilling Targets Are Set 

The Soviet central planners set drill- 
ing targets only in terms of thousands 
of meters to be drilled, so theoretically 
a dry hole is as good as a gusher. Mr. 
Krylov says the drilling units should be * 
divorced from production so they can 
go seek new oil reserves. 

The problem is worst in the fields of 
western Siberia, which account for 
more than half of Soviet oil production. 


i 
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A Fresh Face 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
13 February 1980 


Bush Shakes Up GOP 
By Winning Support 
Throughout the Party J 

But His Backing Isn’t Deep,- 
His Stands Lack Detail^ 
Rivals Sharpen Attacks 1 

■ .. ’4 

CIA Stint Becomes an Asset 


By Albert R. Hunt 

Staff Reporter of Thk Wall Strket Journal 

PETERBOROUGH, N.Hl-Mrs. Lorraine 
Prestipino, a secretary from nearby Mil- 
ford, supported Ronald Reagan four years 
ago, but last week she sported a George 
Bush button as one of more than 1,000 enthu- 
siasts at a Bush rally here. 

“I stilT like Ronald Reagan, but Vm a lit- 
tle tired of him/’ she explains. “I like the' 
fact George Bush is a fresh face/’- • ? 

Phil Dechert, a 26-year-old accountant 
from Hancock, cites issues in telling why he 
showed up to see this rising Republican: “I j 
•really like his stand on strengthening the! 
CIA/’ Another Hancock resident, Peter] 
Grant, a retired college administrator, is afc 
tracted to the pragmatism he sees in the 
candidate. “George Bush is a moderate,” he 
says. “He figures out problems as they ar- 
rive rather than stick to some ideological! 
label.” > ' - - 

Hugh Gregg, the irrepressible Bush cam- 
paign chief In New Hampshire* says this ec- 
lectic appeal is based 
on people’s sense of, 
feeling good about 
him/ “George’s ^sin- 
cerity is 90% of it; 
sincerity oozes out of 
the guy/^’V~ 
Whatever the 
case, George Bush 
has dominated the 
early stages -of the 
1980 Republican pres- 
idential race. A year 
ago he was a bland 
long- shot* mooted 
chiefly for 'his re- 
sume: Phi Beta 

Kappa Yale gradu- 
ate, Texas oil million- 
aire, a former Congressman, United Nations 
ambassador, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, Envoy to China and di- 
rector of the CIA- But with his upset victory 
in last month’s Iowa caucuses* he now is oir| 
the cover of national magazines, .'accompa- 
nied by the television network entourages, 
soaring in the polls and subject to increasing 
public curiosity! More and more Americans, 
are asidngrWhais George Bush? - • 
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Some answers are easy. He is a thor- i 
oughly pleasant and decent man with an en- \ 
thusiastic devotion to the political process j 
and the Republican Party. Ideologically, he i 
is a traditional mainstream Republican: He ! 
favbrs restraining government growth, cut- ‘ 
ting taxes and bolstering defense spending 
to counter the Soviet Union. . . ;.r 

The Bush Formula 

Still, his positions are short on detail In 
economics, his spending and tax priorities 
remain fuzzy. In foreign policy, he hasn’t 
made it at all-clear how he envisions using 
American military power to advance eco- 
nomic and political interests. And while he 
possesses a first-rate mindj even friends ac- 
knowledge that he isn’t an especially crea- 
tive thinker.-- 

In short, George Bush-the son of a patri- 
cian Connecticut Senator— resembles a more 
urbane version of Gerald Ford. j 

That could be an attractive formula for a \ 
1980 candidacy. “George makes people feel 
comfortable,” says Robert Teeter, his polls- 
ter. “They like a new face but also like the 
experience and credentials behind him.” In 
a clear reference to Jimmy Carter’s original 
lack of experience as well as Ronald Rea- 
gan’s unfamiliarity with Washington, the 
Bush campaign slogan is “A President we 
won’t have to train.” 

Mr. Bush also avoids arousing philosophi- 
cal and personal animosities that plague 
some other GOP aspirants. “George doesn't 
press hot buttons,” says his press secretary, 
Peter Teeley. “Conservatives, moderates 
and liberals in the party all can feel com- 
fortable with him.” ~ 

Mr. Bush has exploited these assets to a 
point where he-is rated roughly even with 
Ronald Reagan, in the critical Feb. 20 pri- 
mary here. Polls show him way ahead of all 
his rivals in. the M assachusetts primary on 
March 4. And his excellent campaign orga- 
nization is developing growing support else 
where. If he Wilis the New England tests* he 
will become the front-runner for the GOP 
presidential nomination. - v/% 

But things could go the other way. Poor- 
er-than-expected New England showings 
would be a serious setback. And the Bush 
support is much wider than it is deep. ^ *- 
IF is uncertain how the voters” sense of 
good feeling about Mr. Bush will survive 
harder scrutiny. He won’t be getting a free 
ride from his opponents any longer. Ronald 
. Reagan is charging that Mr. Bush is too lib- 
[ era! on issues ranging from his backing for 
the Equal Rights Amendment to his opposi- 
{ tion tor amendments to balance. the budget 
amTto prohibit abortions.; ^ 


Shocked Rivals 1 ’ 

Sen. Howard Baker is expressing shock 
over Mr. Bush’s comments in a recent inter- 
view that left the impression he thought a 
nuclear war was winnahle. Rep. John An- 
derson complains that/ the Bush political 
“patron” was Richard Nixon. And all his ri- 
vals are delighted with the resurrection of 
stories about a secret White-House-funneled 
campaign contribution to Mr. Bush’s unsuc- 
cessful Texas Senate race 10 years ago. 

These attacks will sharpen in coining de- 
bates among the GOP presidential rivals. “I 
ctoubt George will wear WfeU.” predicts one I 
Republican politician. 

Yet the 55-year-old native New Eng- J 
lander already has disproved the early no- 
tion that he was too lazy for a grueling cam- 
paign. When they were rival political party 
chiefs. Democrat Robert Strauss used to 
boast: “I’ve done half a day’s work before 
he gets off the tennis court.” But Mr. Bush 
spent over 300 days campaigning in 1979 and 
proved himself a tireless and zestful, if at 
times rambling, stump performer. 

The Bush performance is more notable 
than the message, however. In his first Sen-, 
ate race, in 1964, George Bush ran as a rigid I 
Goldwater right-winger, but ever since he 
has taken a moderate-conservative stance. 
“George is pretty conservative, but he has 
good social instincts,” says his friend and 
Yale classmate Congressman Thomas Ash- 
ley, an Ohio Democrat 

Mr. Bush puts his campaign goal this 
way: “What I would like to project is less 
ideological perfection or purity and more a 
seasoned and reasonable approach.” 

And Mr. Bush becomes a national chew- 
leader when he starts talking of his “op- 
timism” about the country: “I believe we 
can solve any problem ... if we have the- 
will to chart a course and stay with it” 
Vietnam and Watergate, he declares, were 
“anomalies.” 

The other night, in Plymouth. N.H., he 
unleashed his back-to-basics pitch. A school- 
teacher said most people vote against politi- 
cians and wondered why Mr. Bush’s prom- 
ised “miracles” wouldn’t fade away like the 
campaign promises of others. “They aren’t 

miracles they are fundamentals,” he 

shot back. “I’m not so cynical I go into the 
.polls always to vote against somebody. , 

^ on!” 6 cheer up a little bit . . . oh, come j 
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He never lets voters forget his govern- 
ment experience, particularly with the CIA. 
A year ago many Bush advisers feared the 
intelligence job would be a political liability, 
but the recent focus on foreign affairs re*l 
versed that assessment 


In all his earlier incarnations, he devel- 
oped a devoted following. He left the House 
in 1970, but 29 House members have endorsed 
his candidacy. Of the three outsiders who 
have ™ Ctt=Jaffies- Schlesinger =53 


ganmy 'burner are the other two-oS y 


Mr. cusfl won me respect and trust oTmost 


ot tfle intelligence protessionali i 


‘‘George has a very impressive ability to 
enlist loyalty,” notes Rep. Barber Conable, 
a New York Republican who served on the 
House Ways and Means Committee with Mr. 
Bush. Mr. Conable now heads the Bush cam- 
paign’s policy operations. 

Strong Loyalties 

But loyalties to the tall, handsome and 
congenial Mr. Bush are based more on per- 
; feelings than on substantive achieve- 
ments. As a member of the minority in the 
House, he was unable to do much legislat- 
ing; in the UN and China jobs, he followed 
instructions; his tenure as GOP oarty chief 
is remembered mainly for his unswerving 
loyalty to Richard Nixon during Watergate. 
In his one year at the CIA, 1976, he did lift 
to agency's morale during tough time s. HI it 
ne_cumn leave much of an impnnt o n pni- 
i2£ (Kivai presidential hop ehd John Cort 
nally once told an interviewer that Mr. Bush 
“set on his butt in those appointed jobs.” 
Mr. Connally is one of the very few politi- 
cians that “nice guy" George Bush detests.) 


“George has the capacity to take good 
advice, but he isn’t much of an original 
thinker." says a former associate. “When 
he’s first confronted with a problem, he of- 
ten reacts in a terribly naive way." More- 
over, he has indicated a lack of political 
toughness, especially in losing his second 
Senate attempt to the colorless Lloyd Bent- 
sen in 1970. “George Bush has absolutely no 
instinct for the jugular," notes one Bentsen 
adviser. v 

Even his good friend Barber Conable ad- 
mits: Until recently I had Questions about 
George’s attention span and seriousness of 
purpose.” But Mr. Conable says his friend 
has grown enormously over the past year; 
“I was with him for a few days at the end of 
December, and he was absolutely purposeful 
and disciplined. His candidacy has concen- 
trated his mind remarkably and given him a 
new dimension.” 

It- also- has made a cautious politician 
even more careful. Since his Iowa victory, 
he twice has rejected drafts of a major for- 
eign-policy address and now probably wont 
deliver it until after the New Hampshire pri- 
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Distrust of U.S.S.R. 

Whatever the details, the speech surely 
will reflect his earnest belief that the Carter 
foreign policy has been weak and erratic 
Although he still talks about the desirability 
of reaching real ar ms-reduction agreements 
with the Russians, associates say his stint at 
the CIA was a "searing” experience, leav- 
ing him with a deep distrust of Moscow. 

Nevertheless, in the foreign-policy posi- 
tions Mr. Bush has taken so far, uncertain- 
ties abound. During the early days of the 
Iranian crisis, he called for a blockade of 
the Persian Gulf. But the other day he ad- 
mitted. “I’m backing off that” When asked 
about the U.S. commitment to Pakistan- 
would a Soviet invasion of that country 
mean war?- he lamely replies. ”1 don't 
want to get bogged down answering hypo 
thetical questions.” 

Mr. Bush also is uncomfortable with do 
mestic issues, but he has taken some clear- 
cut stands on economic questions. He rails 
against “Keynesian” economists. And he es- 
■ pouses “supply-oriented tax cuts,” including 
more generous depreciation benefits for 
business and special tax breaks for certain 
savings accounts. But he has little use for 
the so-called Laffer-curve theory supporting 
huge tax cuts; he was one of the few major 
Republicans who never embraced the 
; Kemp-Roth proposal for deep tax cuts. 

„ ^w-n. 1 he called for a Glanced budget, 
$20 billion tax cut and higher defense 
spending. Now he acknowledges that combi- 
nation is outdated and promises to come up i 
with new economic particulars soon -again. | 
probably after the New Hampshire primary. 

Although Mr. Bush’s aides acknowledge 
he will have to harden his positions on do- 
mestic issues in the months ahead, they con- 
tend these issues won’t give him serious po- 
litical-problems. "People don’t really vote 
on issues; they vote on people,” Mr. Teeter 
says. “They are looking for certain qualities 
m a presidential candidate, and they are likJi 
mg what they see in George.” \ 
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